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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Some lmagist Poets — an Anthology. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Although Poetry is ignored in the preface to this vol- 
ume, our readers will recognize the finest entries of its six 
poets — covering thirty of the book's seventy-seven printed 
pages — as having appeared in this magazine, many of them 
during our first year when no other publisher would look at 
them. It is pleasing to see so honorable a house as the great 
Boston firm falling into line behind us, but we should appre- 
ciate the compliment more deeply if our primacy were more 
definitely acknowledged. 

Nor do readers of Poetry need that information of the 
imagistic creed and technique which is now, in scarcely recog- 
nizable form, going the rounds of a bewildered press. Over 
two years ago Messrs. Pound and Flint defined for us the 
"direct treatment," the stript and exact word, the "sequence 
of the musical phrase," the "clear image" as opposed to 
abstractions; and offered A Few Don'ts by an lmagist in an 
effort to bring back poetic technique to that "best tradition" 
exemplified in Sappho, Catullus, Villon. 

This new anthology represents a smaller group of poets 
than Des Imagistes of last year, which also quoted lavishly 
from Poetry; indeed, its title shows that it does not pretend 
to include all the imagists. Of the poets so classed in the 
earlier pamphlet, we miss Messrs. Pound, Cannell, Williams 
and Cournos (American), and Messrs. Hueffer, Upward, 
and Joyce (British). And Mr. D. H. Lawrence is a new 
entry. The term Imagism becomes somewhat blurred in- the 
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present collection; it loses something of that hard "clear 
outline" dear to the true imagist. 

But all this is preliminary. Having cleared the ground, 
let us consider the book for what is in it, not for what is out 
of it. The most authentic and indubitable note of passion, 
passion fused and fixed in a form of sternly sculpturesque art 
— like a bas-relief by Bourdelle — is in A Woman and her 
Dead Husband, by Mr. Lawrence. And if this great poem 
expresses tragic love, not less beautifully does Fireflies in the 
Corn express a dancing passion of delight in fireflies, corn- 
stalks and other ecstasies of nature, and of fantastic mockery 
as the woman contrasts these with her lover's dullness. 
Both these poems, which must not be broken by quotation 
(they were in Poetry for January, 1914) — both these 
poems rhyme, and in other respects they may not be quite 
in accord with . imagistic practice; but this is of little conse- 
quence except to lovers of labels. They are some of the 
finest poetry written in this century, and they are of a new 
kind in that they could not have been written in any other 
century. Mr. Lawrence gives us his own fire, and cares not 
whether it respects rules or melts them. And this fire is in 
every one of his seven poems, even that brief little "image" 
Green. 

I do not mean that Mr. Lawrence is the only impassioned 
poet represented in this volume, or that tragic love is the 
only emotion which can stir an artist to the depths. Is there 
not passion in Corot's landscapes, wreathed with dancing 
nymphs like embodied raptures of nature? Are not Blake- 
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lock's autumnal sunsets filled with flaming passion too deep 
for tears? In the same way there is passionate sympathy 
with nature in Mr. Fletcher's Blue Symphony, in Mr. 
Aldington's The Poplar, in H. D.'s Oread and The Garden. 
These poems are not "parlor fire-works," as the mercurial 
Mr. Floyd Dell suggests in The New Republic, but vividly 
imaginative landscapes, painted with rich lights and shadows, 
and fused with profound feeling. 

Indeed, these are mostly painter poets. Painters of the 
human figure, indoors or out, are suggested by such poems 
as Miss Lowell's beautiful Venus Transiens or Mr. Flint's 
poignantly intimate Accident. The Venus makes me think, 
not of Botticelli, whom it mentions, but of a modern painter 
of sun-lit sea-foamy nudes, Mr. Childe Hassam. Both 
artists give us the sparkling iridescence of nature's joy. And 
Mr. Flint paints the girl in the railway carriage with dark 
strokes sharply lit, like Mr. Jerome Myers. 

In some of the poems the imagistic ecstasy is strained by 
self -consciousness or blurred by prosiness. Mr. Aldington's 
Childhood is touching and true, but there is little reason, 
either of rhythm or imagery, for not printing it as prose. 
So also Miss Lowell's "polyphonic prose" in The Bombard- 
ment remains for me scientific and artificial, an interesting 
experiment rather than a new poetic form. And while Mr. 
Fletcher's Blue Symphony is Corot in one of his most lyric 
moods, London Excursion gives the effect of an effort to do 
too much, a picture unachieved. 
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Perhaps the very essence of imagism is presented in the 
poems of H. D. She is less disturbed than her companions 
by merely human feeling; she stands, in god-like aloofness, 
for the austerities of art, and one or two of her vivid little 
drawings rank almost with certain brief and beautiful images 
achieved by Mr. Pound in his most magical moments, or by 
Mr. Allen Upward in his Scented Leaves from a Chinese 
Jar. Such things are the butterfly's wing — fugitive, delicate, 
shot with color, visible a mere instant against the blue. 

H.M. 

Antwerp, by Ford Madox Hueffer. The Poetry Bookshop, 

London. 
Poems, by John Rodker. Printed by the Author, 1 Osborn 

Street, Whitechapel. 
Sing-Songs of the War, by Maurice Hewlett. The Poetry 

Bookshop. 

When the inteligencia of London are hit with a new 
fashion in art, they are hit hard. They live with it — they 
think it, dress it, eat it; one may almost imagine the Nude 
Descending the Stair in ice-cream. Pre-Raphaelitism spread 
its bane over walls, cupboards, chairs, and invented the seam- 
less dresses worn by lank women. Now it is post-impres- 
sionism, vorticism, or whatever may be the latest coinage of 
terms for the new movement. 

Mr. Rodker's book has a tasteful spray of ganglia on the 
cover, designed by Mr. David Bombey, and Mr. Hueffer's 
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